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The Text of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” 


WueEn I edited some of Gray’s poems in 1876, I found 
that they had not been correctly printed for at least half 
acentury. No editor since Mathias (1814) had given 
the second line of the ‘ Elegy’ as Gray wrote and 
printed it: ‘ The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea’ 
(not winds); and only a few days ago I found it on the 
point of being misprinted in a pretty little illustrated 
edition prepared for the coming Christmas holidays. 
Mathias himself mispunctuated the 123d line of the 
‘ Elegy ' thus : ‘ He gave to Misery (all he had) a tear ;’ 
and he has been followed by the recent editors, almost 
without exception. Gray's Ms. reads: 

‘He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a Tear, 

He gain'd from Heav'n (‘twas all he wish’d) a Friend.’ 
Mathias of course thought it a neat emendation to make 
the first line identical in form and rhythm with the 
second. Wecan readily imagine how the prosaic change 
would have disgusted the sensitive ear of Gray. 

But it is the text of Scott, not that of Gray, that is 
my subject at this present writing. Having occasion 
recently to see a reprint of ‘The Lady of the Lake’ 
through the press, I took it for granted that the text of 
the so-called Author's Edition, published by Black of 
Edinburgh, might be depended upon as accurate ; but, 
almost at the start, I detected sundry obvious misprints 
in one of the many forms in which that edition is issued, 
and an examination of several others showed that they 
were quite as bad in their way. The Shilling issue was 
no worse than the costly illustrated one of 1853, which 
had its own assortment of slips of the type. No two 
editions that I could obtain agreed exactly in their read- 
ings. I tried to find a copy of the editio princeps (1810) in 
Cambridge or Boston, but to no purpose. The earliest 
‘standard’ edition that I could get hold of was the 
eleven-volume complete issue of Scott’s Poems, Edin- 
burgh, 1821, At last, however, I succeeded in getting a 
copy of the first edition through a London bookseller. 
This I compared, line by line, with the edition of 1821, 
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Lockhart’s first edition, the Globe, and about a dozen 
others, English and American. It was soon manifest 
that Scott had suffered worse even than Gray at the 
hands of his editors, or their printers. ‘The Lady of 
the Lake’ had not been printed accurately for fifty years 
at least. There are some lines, indeed, which, so far as 
I have been able to find out, have been misprinted in 
every edition since the original one of 1810. Of course 
they may be correctly given in some of the editions 
between 1810 and 1821, none of which I have had the 
opportunity of collating. That of 1821 contains some 
corruptions, and they multiply fast in succeeding issues. 
It would take a page of Tue Critic to catalogue them 
all; but a few will serve as samples. 

For instance, in i. rz (the numbers I shall give are 
those of cantos and ‘stanzas,’ not lines), Scott wrote : 
* The primrose pale and violet flower 

Found in each c/if¢ a narrow bower ;’ 

and it is so printed in the first edition ; but in every 
other that I have seen ‘cliff’ appears in the place of 
‘clift.’ The injury to the passage needs no comment. 

Again, in ii. 30, Roderick says: ‘I meant not all my 

, heat might say ;’ but every edition I have seen since that 

of 1821 changes ‘ heat’ to ‘ heart,’ which is stark non- 
sense. 

In vi. 15 (‘ To hero doune for battle-strife’), the Scot- 
.tish doune becomes ‘bound’ in all copies since 1821, 
though the word occurs in two other passages in the 
‘poem (iv. 3 and v. 17); and, eight lines below, the old 
word ‘ barded,’ in ‘ Their barded horsemen in the rear’ 
(Scott, by the by, is much given to these Elizabethan 
words and phrases), is ‘ corrected ’ into ‘ barbed.’ 

In vi. 17, nearly all the recent editions read: ‘ For 
life! for life! their plight they ply ;’ and Taylor, in his 
school edition (published by the Rivingtons, London, 
1875), is puzzled to explain it. But Scott wrote ‘ their 
flight they ply ;’ as, in iii. 13, he had written ‘ Nor pitest 
thou now thy flying pace.’ 

In some instances, the corruption is in the pointing ; 
as in ii. 37, where Allan-bane is watching Malcolm 
Grzme as he swims ashore from the isle : 

‘ And Allan strained his anxious eye, 

Far mid the lake his torm to spy, 

Darkening across each puny wave, 

To which the moon her silver gave. 

Fast as the cormorant could skim, 

The swimmer plied each active limb,’ etc. 
This is the pointing of the first edition, and is 
obviously right ; but the edition of 1821 and every one 
since have a period after ‘spy’ and a comma after 
* gave.’ 

In i. 17 I have my doubts whether the editio princeps 
or that of 1821 (followed by all since) gives the poet's 
punctuation. The former points the passage thus : 

‘ The maiden paused, as if again 

She thought to catch the distant strain, 

With head upraised, and look intent, 

And eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks flung back, and lips apart, 

Like monument of Grecian art, 

In listening mood,’ etc. 
The latter puts a period after ‘strain,’ and a comme 
after ‘art.’ Which is right? The passage is so familiar 
that a change in the punctuation jars at first upon one’s 
ears; but I am more and more inclined to think that 
the first edition gives it as Scott meant to have it. 

And this reminds me to say that, while the first edition 
is evidently printed with more than average care, and 
has a short list of Zrrata appended by Scott, showing 
that he looked over the sheets after they had come from 
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the press, there are sundry misprints of noted in 
the Zrraia, and pretty bad ones; so that we may be in 
doubt in some instances whether a later reading is a 
misprint, or the author’s correction of an earlier mis- 
print. As samples of the errors he overlooked in the 
first edition, I may mention ‘ Across’ for ‘ Arose’ in 
ii. 7: 
. * The minstrel waked his harp,—three times 
Arose the well-known martial chimes ;’ 


‘his’ for ‘her’ in ii. 12 : ‘ The ancient bard her glee re- ° 


pressed ;\ and ‘shattered’ for ‘tattered’ in vi. 19: 
‘Their banners stream like tattered sail,,—where the 
compositor evidently repeated ‘ shattered ’ from ‘ shat- 
tered band,’ two lines above. 

It is, moreover, clear that Scott made sundry little 
changes in successive editions (as ‘ reared * for ‘ oped ’ in 
iii, 2, ‘outlawed’ for ‘exiled’ in v. 5, ‘spear’ for 
‘lance’ in v. 10, etc.,in which the change from the first 
edition cannot be a printer’s corruption); and in some 
cases we are puzzled to decide whether a later reading— 
a change of a plural to asingular, or like trivial variation 
—is his own alteration or not. In i. 18, for example, all 
the early editions and most of the recent ones read : 

* Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener held his breath to hear !’ 
Some editions have ‘so soft, so clear ;’ and we suspect 
that Scott wrote it so and overlooked the misprint. The 
facsimiles of his handwriting show that his @’s and ¢/’s 
might easily be confounded by a compositor. 

In ii. 34, the early editions read : 

, ‘What! Is the Douglas fallen so far, 

His daughter’s hand is deemed the spoil 

Ot such dishonorable broil ?’ 
The later ones have ‘doomed’ for ‘deemed.’ Is this a 
misprint or a correction? It isa close question, but I 
have decided to retain ‘deemed.’ 

Lockhart, in his edition of Scott’s Poems, professes to 
give all the ms. variations from the printed copies ; but 
he does not give the variations of the later editions from 
the editio princeps. I suspect that, in some cases, he does 
not record a// the lines and couplets found in the printed 
text but notin the ms. In vi. 12, for instance, the first 
edition does not contain the couplet : 

* Such as the rugged days of old 

Deemed fit for captive noble’s hold ;’ 
and the presumption is that it is not in the ms., though 
Lockhart does not say so. 

Lockhart’s carelessness is illustrated by the fact that, 
in one of Scott’s notes on canto vi. (on ‘ Adventurers 
they, from far who roved,’ etc.), he overlooked the drop- 

ing of a whole page in the quotation from Lord 
rners’s ‘ Froissart.". In Lockhart’s first edition the 
last sentence of the extract reads thus (I mark the gap) : 
‘There all the companyons made them[.. . ] breke 
no poynt of that ye have ordayned and commaunded ;’ 
and this unintelligible compound of parts of two sen- 
tences a page asunder has been repeated in every reprint 
of the edition for fifty years ! 

I have taken up too much of your space already, 
though I have given merely a few specimens of large 
classes of errors and corruptions. I see that I have 
neglected to ‘sample’ one of these classes, and must 
add a brief reference to it. In the ‘ Coronach,’ in iii. 
16, there are three stanzas of eight lines each, but the 
first two stanzas are often printed as one, of sixteen lines. 
In vi. 24, the ‘ Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman,’ which 
is also made up of three stanzas (each ending with 
‘me’), is printed without any division in every edition 
I have seen since that of 1821.. Both these errors (and 
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nearly every other that I have named) are to be found 
in Macmillan’s Globe edition—a marked exception to 
the general accuracy of the Globe texts—and in the 
cheap reprint of selections from it, just published for 
use in schools. 

Shall we wonder at the corruptions in the text of 
Shakspeare and other old writers when that of a poem 
first published less than seventy-five years ago has 
already become so marred and perverted ? 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass, July 2, 1883. W. J. Rovre. 





. “My Acquaintance with Cable.” 
To THE EpitTors OF THE CRITIC: 


Tue following is condensed from an article entitled 
‘ My Acquaintance with Cable,’ published in the Viestnik 
Evropii for May,—which article, says the editor, is of 
especial interest to Russian readers, ‘on account of the 
unexpected connection of the new literary tendency in 
America with the vital facts and manifestations of Rus- 
sian literature.’ 

New York, July 20, 1883. CHARLOTTE ADAMS, 


‘I should like to acquaint myself with the relations of the 
planters with the freed Negroes and of the Creoles with the 
Americans,’ I said to Prof. Boyesen, during my stay in New 
York. ‘I think of going to New Orleans for the purpose. Do 
you know any one there who could introduce me into the society 
of the place, and make me acquainted with its character and in- 
terests ?’ 

Prof. Boyesen began to think of whom he knew in New Orleans, 
It appeared that New Orleans, and indeed the South in general, 
was to him, as to all Americans of the North, a remote section, 
and that he had more acquaintances and friends in London, 
Paris and Leipzig, than in the whole extent of country south of 
the Potomac. 

‘Oh! yes,’ he remarked in a moment. 
ten that Cable lives in New Orleans.’ 

I procured from Prof. Boyesen a letter to Cable, and the same 
day bought at Scribner’s all his novels and tales and went South. 
When I reached New Orleans, I seated myself in an omnibus 
and went to see the author of ‘ The Grandissimes.’ On the 

rass-plot in front of his house, bordered with gigantic magno- 
jas in full flower, I saw a small man of nervous aspect, in a 
black ‘coat, playing with some children who tormented him not 
a little, obliging him to make the most laughable gestures. It 
was not difficult for me to recognize Cable, as I had seen his 
portrait in New York. 

‘Who is there ?’ he asked me, restoring to his face the decor- 
ous expression conformable to his age. ‘I havea letter from 
Prof. Boyesen, ’ I said in the vernacular, leaving no doubt of the 
fact that I was a foreigner. 

‘Ah! come in. Boyesen is a good friend of mine, and you 
also if you are sent by him. Permit me toopen.’ In a flash 
Cable had read the letter through. ‘ Boyesen writes that you 
know Tourguéneff. How glad I am to see any one who is ac- 
quainted with him. He is certainly the greatest of contempo- 
rary writers—the first artist, and the most temperate realist. 
Here we all greatly esteem him. But why,’ he asked, as if re- 
proachfully, after we had talked for some time, ‘why does he 
not live in Russia ?’ 

Questioned concerning his own habits of work, Cable declared 
that he ‘composed nothing.’ ‘ my imaginative taculty is not 
equal to that,’ he said. ‘I only look about on all sides and 
listen,—and it must be that I listen faithfully. It is not for noth- 
ing that the Creoles—my chosen types—do not like me. How- 
ever, we can continue our conversation in the omnibus, ’ he re- 
marked, rising. ‘You ought really to see New Orleans,—the 
** gay city,’’ as the Creoies call it.’ 

t was two steps from Cable’s house to the station. We 
seated ourselves in the omnibus without interrupting our conver- 
sation, and soon reached the place from which the railway train 
starts for Lake Pontchartrain. ‘This is very well,’ remarked 
Cable. ‘ My wife is not at home. I have finished a chapter of 
a novel. if you like we will go out to the lake. There is a 
crowd of pleasure-seekers there now. You will see the living 
heroes of my stories, ’ ; 


‘I had quite forgot- 
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I very willingly agreed. We journeyed for not more than half 
an hour through marshy localities noted for their fevers. The 
monotony of the road was fearful ; on the left a canal, on the 
right a marsh covered with a growth of alders. The magnolias, 
meeting the eye at intervals, reminded us that we were in the 
South, and in an almost tropical south. The inhabitants of the 
places near are capable of passing almost entire days in the 
waters of Lake Pontchartrain. Cable and I plunged in together, 
and found it so agreeable that we at once decided to await the 
evening there. The conversation was continued regarding New 
Orleans, the Americans and the Creoles, the local English and 
French literatures. 

‘Why have I not heard the French language on the road?’ I 
asked. ‘ New Orleans is certainly a French city.’ 

‘Yes, it was once,’ Cable. replied ; ‘that is, thirty or forty 
years ago ; but to us Americans that is almost an eternity. The 
old people still speak English badly, but the young do not differ 
from pure-blooded Yankees. They are acquainted with English 
literature, or at least they pretend to be, and they speak and 
- write English, The instruction in the schools is given in the 
English language, and in the national meetings and in the courts 
English is obligatory. And it is for the best. ’ 

* But surely,’ I observed, ‘ you will not deny what French 
civilization has done for the world?’ ‘God forbid, ’ interrupted 
Cable. ‘I am a worshipper of France and the French—their 
principles, and the possible application of them. But New 
Orleans is not France and the Creoles are not the French. By 
the way, you may like to know what a pure-blooded Parisian 
thinks on this subject. Sergeant Robert,’ he called, in broken 
French, ‘ do the Creoles possess the sentiment of fraternity ?’ 

‘No,’ was the answer; and before us presented itselt the 
bare person of the keeper of the baths, with a long white impe- 
rial @ Za Napoleon III. Sergeant Robert showed himself to be a 
man of very positive principles, and in his eyes the Creoles were 
des égotstes et des cléricaux, He ascribed his lack of success in 
the New World to their ill-will ; he affirmed that in order to 
maintain friendly relations with them, it was necessary to stand 
well with the Church—something to which he, as a participator 
in the Roman campaign of 1848, could not agree. With all his 
garrulity, Sergeant Robert did not forget business. He sug- 
gested to us successively to drink cognac, rum, red wine. To 
all this there followed, on the part of Cable, a decided refusal. I 
heard subsequently from persons who knew him well that Cable 
never allows himself to approach a bar, in view of the impro- 
priety of such a proceeding. 

Evening came on. The sounds of Wagner's Pilgrim March 
began to be wafted to our ears. We quickly prepared, and soon 
found ourselves in a circle of persons, shaking hands in a 


friendly manner with Cable and his ‘ Russian friend.’ When 
they left us, Cable told me their names, observing ‘ This one 
served as the type for my Honoré Grandissime, and this one is 


the living Georges de Granion. ’ 

It was in vain that I asked Cable to go to the theatre; he 
never went. ‘It would be a miracle if you succeeded in dragging 
him there,’ remarked in my ear one of his friends. ‘ Cable is 
really a Puritan. In his soul he firmly believes comic opera to 
be a suggestion of the devil.’ I was more and more astonished. 

I asked Cable how he fell into the literary groove. He related 
to me his far from unusual history. He was in his youth clerk, 
secretary, book-keeper in a bank ; he married and devoted him- 
self to procuring a support for his family which, with every year, 
increased. A devoted father, he did not fail to relate little 
stories to his children, composing them himself. It happened 
once that he told one of these little stories in tue presence of the 
family physician, who advised him to write it out and publish it. 
Cable’s first stories met with extreme neglect, esse among 
the Creoles ; but in the North, they at once distinguished the 
author from the crowd of contemporary writers. They were all 

rinted in New York in periodical publications, and were also 

rought out by Scribner in the form of a collection, under the 
title of ‘ Tales of Old Creole Days.’ When, referring to these 
tales, the author's friend, Vicomte d’Abzac, the French Consul, 
proposed to elect Cable a member of the Athénée, the local liter- 
ary club, composed of Creoles, the proposition was considered 
an affront, and the nomination was almost unanimously rejected. 
And yet, in his tales, Cable had only described what he had 
seen, relegating it moreover to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The Creoles, with him, are not essentially worse than the 
Americans ; they have even their especial qualities. They are 
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capable of self-abnegation and chivalric boldness, and in this, ° 
as well as in other respects, they are decidedly superior to the 
Americans. But with this they are vain-glorious, pride them- 
selves on their French extraction, and will not endure the slight- 
est contact with people in whose veins flows mixed blood. ey 
admit all this ; but what none of them admits is the right of the 
* Yankee’ American to exhibit them in a deservedly laughable 
light. And this right Cable has arrogated to himself. 

[ passed almost all the following days either with Cable oi 
with his friends D’ Abzac and Judge ——, yas: in conversation 
concerning the novelist. They took me to the Club, they invited 
me to their houses in the evening to drink lemonade, cold and 
warm, hot tea and iced tea. Cable’s wife is quite the ideal 
American—a gentle, elegant creature, who lives in her hus- 
band’s life, keeps warm in him the literary enthusiasm; and is 
ready for this to give up even pecuniary advantages, Following 
her advice Cable had been to New York and Boston, where they 
received him cordially as an old acquaintance. They dined and 
wined him, interviewed him, and shaped from his stories articles 
in the American and foreign papers. One of these, by Boyesen, 
appeared in the ///ustrirte Deutsche Monatscheifte. A timid 
man Cable did nothing in order to enter the intimate circle of 
Longfellow and Emerson. They were for him during life and 
still remain after death what Goethe was for Heine—tne Olym- 
eee of their race. He fully acknowledges them, bows down 

efore their wisdom and talents, does not subject them to criti- 
cism, but borrows nothing from them, 

At the time of my visit James was not in America: he comes 
hither only to funerals and weddings. Of Boyesen, Cable said 
to me that he considered him a learned man, but not an artist. 
He is a purist in the matter of language and in literary methods ; 
but he is a man without the imaginative faculty, and at the same 
time with an obstinate desire to create types. Howells seems to 
Cable a much greater talent. 

From all my questionings I obtained the impression that, of 
the contemporary American novelists, not one has produced a 
strong impression on Cable. His is too independent a talent to 
come under the influence of writers of the second rank, such as 
Howells and Boyesen. The American classic authors, Haw- 
thorne and Longfellow, as novelists, are foreign to him. If 
their influence reveals itself in anything, it is only in the care 
with which Cable arranges his stories, considering that form, if 
not everything, yet counts for very much. With all this, Cable 
cannot be called an entirely spontaneous production. When I 
read his stories and remember what he himself said to me of 
Tourguéneff, the thought occurs to me that his acquaintance 
with the productions of our great novelist has left its traces on 
him. And in this respect, Cable is far from being an exception 
in the ranks of American writers. James openly proclaims him- 
self a pupil of Tourguéneff, whom he places higher than all his 
contemporaries, not excluding from their number even his favor- 
ite, Alphonse Daudet. Boyesen is also a son, but not an own 
son, of the author of ‘ Visions.’ Cable is more independent ; 
but by his happy union of artistic quality and realism, and a 
complete absence of that .affectation and mannerism which may 
be met with, for example, in Alfred de Musset or Paul Heyse, 
he belongs to the literary family of Tourguéneff. The works of 
the latter are well known to him. He began the reading of them 
with ‘Smoke,’ which however left him dissatisfied : ‘I irivol- 
untarily feli to asking myself if it were worth while to live, if 
living meant acting in the midst of the heroes of ‘* Smoke."’’ 
On the other hand, ‘ Notes of a Hunter,’ ‘A Nest of Nobles’ 
‘ Fathers and Sons ’—Cable does not know sufficient praises for 
these pearls of literature. 

I saw Cable for the last time under sufficiently singular cir- 
cumstances. Vicomte d’Abzac, desiring to acquaint me with the 
Creoles, invited to his house the most prominent members of the 
New Orleans Athénée, and at the same time invited Cable. In- 
troductions followed, in which the president of the society avoided 
shaking hands, giving as a reason for his action the harm done 
by Cable to the Creoles. But Cable preserved his presence of 
mind, permitting himself neither to apologize nor complain, 
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Tue series of ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ published 


* The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by F. Max Miiller. Vols. xvii., xix., 
and xxiii, Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
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under the editorship of Professor Max Miiller, was 
planned to contain twenty-four volumes, and to be 
completed this year. Scme nineteen volumes are now 
already issued, and four others are announced as in the 
press ; so that, as regards the prompt fulfilment of the 
editor’s engagements, no fault can be found. Of the 
twenty-three whose titles are before us, two are de- 
voted to Moharnmedanism,—being a version of the 
Koran by Professor Palmer, whose recent tragic end in 
the Arabian desert is in the minds of all. Two con- 
cern the native religion (if it can be so called) of China, 
or Confucianism. Four belong to Zoroastrianism : 
there are two volumes of a version of the Avesta itself, 
and two of more modern Pahlavi texts. The remaining 
fifteen are nearly equally divided between the two great 
religious systems of India, Brahmanism and Buddhism ; 
and the latter division represents three classes of the 
Buddhist literature, the Sanskrit, the P&li, and the 
Chinese. : 

The value of the different works, as contributions to 
the world’s knowledge, is very various. A fair share of 
the texts are here translated for the first time; and 
some others are put forth in a shape so much improved, 
or more authoritative, than hitherto, that they are 
almost as if now first translated. The utility of repro- 
ducing works already so accessible as the Koran, the 
Shu-King, the Dhammapada, the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
Upanishads, is much more questionable. People will 
be apt, too, to notice with wonder the absence of any 
Hindu Veda, or any extracts from the Vedas ; consid- 
ering the special association of the editor with these 
scriptures in the public mind, and the distinct promises 
made by him at the outset, the omission appears to call 
for explanation. The volumes are published with true 
English elegance and expensiveness ; the series will 
cost in this country considerably over a hundred dol- 
lars. 

Of the three volumes just now issued, one contains 
the second instalment of Darmesteter’s translation of 
the Avesta. The first part given was the Vendidad ; 
this lays before us the Yashts and other minor pieces, 
extolling the various beings recognized as holy by the 
‘ Fire-Worshippers.’ One leading point of interest pre- 
sented by them is that they contain the earliest attain- 
able beginnings of that immense and interesting circle 
of legends which was worked up by Firdusi into his 
Shah: Nameb, or Book of Kings. The Avestan text is 
so bad, and the principles as well as the details of its 
interpretation are so much in dispute, that a second 
version, to put beside Spiegel’s, is very welcome; and, 
however one may differ in many points from the young 
French scholar, no one will question his ability, and the 
attractiveness which he lends to any subject that he 
treats. By this is not meant, however, that his volume 
is light and easy reading for summer afternoons. 

The other two volumes are Buddhistic. One givesa 
life of Buddha himself, from a Chinese version, dating 
from early in our Vth century, of a Sanskrit original, 
made no one knows precisely how much earlier. In it 
may be seen the main outlines of the story which Mr. 
Edwin Arnold has so ingeniously worked up and deco- 
rated, and made familiar to our generation in his ‘ Light 
of Asia.’ The second comes out of the immense script- 
ure, in Pali, of the southern Buddhists. It continues 


the translation, begun in vol. xiii. of the series, of part 
of the text published (in transliteration) within the past 
few years by Dr. Oldenberg of Berlin, under the title 
of the ‘ Vinaya Texts’: (4 vols., Williams & Norgate). 
Vinaya means ‘behavior,’ and this division of the 
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canon is neither for doctrine nor for edification, but for 
regulation of the conduct of the Bhikshus or Bhikkus, the 
followers of Buddha who devote themselves to a relig- 
ious life, gather together in monasteries, and live by 
alms (BAikshu means ‘ beggar’). It tells how they shall 
eat and drink and wherewithal they shall be clothed, 
how they shall lie down and how they shall rise up, and 
what expiation shall be made for their transgressions— 
all as if prescribed by the Master himself, on occasions 
that arise in the course of their common experience,— 
apropos of which a story is now and then told, lending 
a bit of life to the general dreariness. The translation 
is by Oldenberg himself and by Mr. Rhys Davids. 





Loftie’s London.* 

Mr. Lortie’s latest contribution to the mass of litera- 
ture relating to London is unquestionably the most im- 
portant that has been published in many years. In the 
matter of plans and maps alone the work is of the great- 
est value, not only to the ordinary reader, but to the 
historian and antiquarian ; for here are collected, in re- 
duced Jac-simi/e, contemporary prints of buildings and 
sections of London after Hollar, Van Wyngaerde and 
others, and plans and maps of ‘ Roman London,’ ‘ Saxon 
London,’ Ryther’s ‘Map of London in 1604,’ Wren's 
‘Plan for the Rebuilding of the City,’ * London in 
Parishes and Wards,’ and others of equal importance, 
many of which can only be found in the British Museum 
or in the richest of private collections, and which in 
such clear and compact form certainly have never before 
been given to the public in any single work relating to 
the metrupolis. Mr. Loftie has treated his subject seri- 
ously, devoting much space to the wonderful popular 
and civic development of London, dwelling upon its 
site and geology; its history, buried under tradition 
and fable ; the earliest absolute facts of its history ; the 
rule of the Romans, the Saxons, the Normans, the 
bishops, and the people ; devoting exhaustive chapters 
to the-+ise of the city companies and to the fires, the 
plagues and the wars of thecity. In these he follows 
the chroniclers, not bl:ndly, as have many of his prede- 
cessors, but making careful research in new or neglected 
channels, correcting mistakes that have been made in 
every history of London since Stow’s time, and publish- 
ing matter that escaped even Stow himself. 

To the reader who locks for gossip of duels, or of 
king's mistresses, or for recollections of literary and 
artistic heroes, and of their struggles and successes, the 
book will be a disappointment. It is emphatically a 
history, not a guide-book ; although few guide-books 
are so well equipped in many of the things that make a 
guide-book useful. There is a compiete account of the 
rise and progress of banking, but nothing of the power 
and influence of Nell Gwynne. There is a full list of 
the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of London from the XIIth 
Century, and but little, perhaps not enough, of Chau- 
cer, or Johnson, or Pepys, or Pope. The chapter on 
* Shakspeare’s London ’ is one of the most eniertaining 
in the book, not only because of the interest which will 
always centre in the name of Shakspeare, but because 
of the influence of his period upon politics, letters, and 
the arts, and because his London is the earliest London 
that has been completely pictured to us. As Mr. Loftie 
writes: ‘Stow has made the stage and painted the 
scenery, and Shakspeare has putin the figures. . . . 
He sets Henry before us, marching to Agincourt ; he 
makes Richard plot in Crosby Hall; Nym and Ran- 





* A History of London. 2 vols. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
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dolph carouse for him in Eastcheap; at a hall in 
‘* Blackfriars’’ the two Cardinals sit under the King as 
judges. Even when Shakspeare lays his scene in Illyria, 
or at Verona, or Messina, the watchmen are from the 
London streets, the palaces are London houses. Dog- 
berry himself is a tradesman from Cornhill. In writing 
the plays which relate to London in those times, he 
could speak of what was actually under his eye.’ 

Mr. Loftie loves his subject. To him London is Eng- 
land and England is the world ; and as’a contribution 
not only to the history of London but of England and 
the world should his work be valued. It deserves to 
rank with many of the standard books on Great Britain 
which are more ambitious in design, but not more com- 
plete in detail andin execution. If, as the author says, 
* The Tower of London is to London Wall like a pad- 
lock to a chain,’ so is Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ to 
Hume’s or Macaulay’s, or Froude’s England like the 
key to the lock. 





Minor Notices. 

THE Genius of Science has changed her tactics since the pupil 
days of the last generation, being now by no means as haughty 
and inaccessible as formerly. She cultivates a genial diplomacy, 
seeming to desire nothing more than to make friends of the 
laity. At the same time that she charges her chief ministers 
with more-authority than ever before, she bids them wrap it up 

in the sweet garb of idealism. Many a writer is now afield 
(ashore \et us say for the metaphor’s sake) who here and there 
dextrously throws out a scientific line, attractively baited, for 
the taking unawares of those not otherwise to be caught. In 
this laudable sport we anticipate that Edward Step’s ‘ Plant- 
Life’ (Holt) will be unusually successful ; it is certainly an ad- 
mirable commentary on the fine text trom Gladstone following 
the dedicatory page. As implied in the title, the physiology of 
lants receives due attention, they being treated as thoroughly 
iving, almost sensate, organisms, often startlingly approaching, 
in their movements and habits, the characteristics of animal life. 
Whether considering the curious growth and multiplication of 
the yeast-plant and other infinitesimals of nature, or relating the 
ingenious devices of certain flowers to impress bees as their 
polled-carsiens ; whether recounting the gastronomic feats of 
Drosera and Dionza, or making it possible for the non-technical 
reader to follow the intricate story of the fern’s alternate genera- 
tions—the author is invariably instructive and entertaining. 
A skilled microscopist, carefully illustrating the text, his asser- 
tion that ‘ small ’ and ‘ insignificant’ are not synonymous terms 
‘is not likely to be gainsaid by the reader, who already feels his 
own vision quickened and intensified nature-ward. Not only 
botanical facts ot long standing, but that which is decoming 
fact—with all that attaches of speculative interest—find place in 
this well- provisioned little volume. 
able light chapters, such as * The Folk-lore of Plants,’ and 
‘ Plants and Planets ;’ the latter, a humorous survey of some of 
the grave absurdities hugged by the old-time herbalists. A de- 
lightful book is this for ‘ summer reading,’ or for reading at any 
time of the year. 





PrRoF. FOWLER'S work on ‘Shaftesbury and Hutcheson,’ 
one of a series of little treatises on the English philosophers 
(Putnam), seems to be well adapted toits purpose. The author’s 
style is clear, and his treatment of his subject logical and com- 
plete. Above all, his mind is unusually free from bias, and he 
seems to have the aptitude, which so many writers lack, of 
seeing what is good in all ethical theories. As for the writers 
ot whom he treats, we cannot think them so important as he 
appears to regard them, and we hardly think them deserving of 
so extended a notice in a series of short treatises on English 
philosophers. There is nothing original in Shaftesbury’s phil- 
osophy except his use of the term ‘ moral sense’ to designate 
conscience. His theory of virtue as moral beauty is borrowed 
from the Greeks ; his theory of man as pee: of the system of 
society and of the still greater system of nature is a familiar 
doctrine of the Stoics; his views of Deity, also, seem to be 


of Stoic origin ; while his view of benevolence as the chief of 
the virtues is borrawed from Cumberland, the founder of Utili- 
As for Hutcheson, he was little more than a follower 


tarianisin. 
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of Shaftesbury. The only original idea that Prof. Fowler is 
able to ascribe to him is a theory of the perception of time and 
space, which was afterward adopted by the Scottish school. 





IT is not surprising that Canon Hole’s delightful ‘ Book about 
Roses’ has gone into a seventh edition. (Gottsberger). Intended 
for practical suggestions, as its name implies, it is nevertheless, 
in its way, quite as entertaining as Warner’s ‘My Summer in a 
Garden.’ All the world loves a lover ; and this genial ecclesias- 
tic who loves a rose endears both himself and the flower to his 
amused readers. Every practical fact is lighted up with some 
pretty conceit, or laughable illustration, or pleasant glimpse of 
the home life of the writer, or entertaining anecdote or quota- 
tion. Thus he tells you plainly and directly that the time for 
attending to your brier-roses is toward the end of October ; 
adding that he himself has a peculiar but unfailing intimation 
when it is time to get in his lors : ‘ My brier-man comes to 
church !’ The book is far more readable than the average 
summer novel, and it must also be of practical value to the 
amateur gardener. 





MR. GEORGE BANCROFT has reached the second volume of his 
final and revised edition of his History of the United States (Ap- 
pleton), and in it condenses the third and fourth volumes of pre- 
vious editions. The work is not changed essentially, the 
method of relating and the view taken of American history being 
adhered to ; but condensation is secured, sometimes by the new 
arrangement of the text, but more especially by severe curtail- 
ment of diffuseness of style, the avoidance of repetitions, and 
the merciless cutting down and cutting out of what is called fine 
writing. A teacher of rhetoric can find in egg comparative 
passages, in the old and new editions, instructive lessons for his 
students in the art of composition. Mr. Bancroft at the age of 
fourscore is frank enough to show that he has learned a good 
deal in the matter of style since he began this work fifty years 
ago. 





Mr. KAUFMANN’S little work on ‘ Socialism and Communism’ 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co.) is designed to give a popular account 
of all the noted communal societies from the foundation of 
Christianity to the present time. If it errs, it is in giving dis- 
proportionate attention to the older societies and those organized 
on a religious basis ; but, as the author points out, the religious 
societies have prospered the best, though most of them have 
only prospered for a time. The causes of the failure of com- 
munism, wherever it has been tried, are well set forth, and the 
dreary monotony of communistic life as exhibited in every 
chapter of this book would seem to be sufficient of itself to 
condemn it. The style of the writer is clear and adapted to 
popular reading ; and the work is well fitted to enlighten minds 
tainted with socialistic heresies. 





Art and the Public. 


[Ir is often said that the art of letter-writing is a lost 
art,—that in the turmoil of the present day there is no 
time for writing, or even reading, the long and carefully- 
wrought epistles familiar to most of us in the memoirs 
of the last century. That this is, to a great extent, true, 
no one would deny ; that it isnot wholly true, however, 
the following extract from a letter, written recently (in 
French) to a well-known New York artist, is a sufficient 
proof. | 

‘I promise myself a visit, in afew days, to the Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists, and above all a 
view of your picture. Whenever I see your paintings, 
they produce the same impression that I have experi- 
enced before the works of Van Dyck and Rembrandt ; 
that is to say, a comparison of the persons represented 
in them with the public which stands in front of them 
makes the portraits seem more alive than the spectators, 
These city publics, with their pale faces and stupid 
modern clothes, look like unhealthy pigmies, when 
compared with the people in the pictures. I assure 
you, that for a philistine in art, such as | am, this com- 
parison is an excellent touchstone ; and if, in looking 
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at a picture, I say, ‘‘ I would rather live with that good 
fellow (or woman) than with the people who are staring 
at him (or her), ’’ it is an excellent proof that the paint- 
ing is of the first rank. It is a test that will never de- 
ceive even ordinary mortals !——The public is an absurd 
animal, the same everywhere; and it is treated fool- 
ishly enough, in general, by the writers for the press, 
whose business, they themselves claim, is to instruct it. 
Instead of fooling with questions of technique—solidity 
of tone, etc.—they should say to this same public : 

‘** Know, Public, that artists put all these pictures 
before your eyes, to the end that you may appreciate 
them ; nevertheless, they have not the slightest confi- 
dence in your appreciation. Only, dear Public, you 
are, notwithstanding, the great lever of the artist’s life ; 
you are the buyer, and the maker of reputations. Try 
then, good Public, to elevate your taste a little 
higher, for the réle you have to play. You are not to 
consider Art as a simple amusement,—a mere pastime. 
Art is noble and great, and when you understand it you 
will bring into your life opportunities of enjoyment of 
which otherwise you could not even form an idea. 
When you kave been touched by the real beauty of art, 
= will feel every moment sensations by which you 

ave never before been visited. Recognize in Art the 
glorification of Nature, and hereafter you will find in 
Nature herself the same charms which have hitherto 
been interpreted to you by Nature's high-priests, the 
artists. Dear Public, you can, little by little, open your 
hearts to all these delights. When you go into an art- 
gallery, do not look with a magnifying-glass to see 
whether the trees in the pictures have the right number 
of leaves,—whether this portrait of a gentleman shows 
all the hairs of his beard,—whether the fingernails of 
this statue are perfectly finished and well polished. 
No; walk around quietly, get out of the crowd, and ask 
yourself, in gazing at this landscape, whether it seems to 
‘make a hole in the wall’ against which it hangs,— 
whether it seems possible to breathe its atmosphere,— 
whether its trees tempt you to glide into the shadows 
they cast,—whether the background ends with the 
frame or, on the contrary, you feel that other coun- 
tries lie beyond its horizon,—and, lastly, whether the 
light which illuminates the scenery comes from the sky 
in the picture or only through the sky-light of the 
hall, ”’ ~ 

‘ Dear Mr.—, does it not seem to you the artists ought 
to unite in making a sort of catechism for the use of 
the public? I am sure many of the multitude would 
not be slow in making their replies. Think what a 
blessing it would be if this ‘‘ little door’’ in the mind 
of the public could be opened. Many have the door, 
but it is closed. Does it not seem to you that this little 
catechism would act as a key with many of us? If one 
could but make them realize that it is only the first step 
that costs !—that when they had seen how much that is 
truly beautiful may be found in one good picture, they 
would be apt to recognize every good picture,—a// the 
good statues and beautiful monuments! When their 
** little door’’ was once opened, it would be open not only 
to the pictorial, but to all the arts. Music would no 
longer be to them a more or less agreeable noise: it 
would be a master-painter of Nature. The Overture to 


‘* Sémiramis’* would transport them to the hot sands of 
Assyria, under the broiling sun ; that of ‘‘ Der Frey- 
schiitz’’’ would reveal to them the mysterious life of 
the beings of the forest, all as Poussin would have 
painted it ; Gluck’s ‘‘ Lamentations of Orpheus ’’ would 
be equivalent to a Greek poem ; a Beethoven symphony 
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would bea majestic Corot, and the ‘‘ Tendres Plaintes "’ 
of Rameaux a beautiful Millet. : 

‘Would that I had the gift of writing, that I might 
make others participate in the happiness which one finds 
in loving art, and which makes one exclaim —‘‘ How 
good it is to live!’’ But what I cannot do, you artists 
can,—and must.’ 


New York, March 25, 1883. Gaston L. FEUARDENT. 





“English as She is Spoke” by Indians. 


At the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa., where 
Captain Pratt is doing more than his share to solve the 
Indian question, a small four-page paper, Zhe Morning 
Star (‘ Eadle Keatah Toh ’), is published monthly by the 
pupils. Another little paper, Zhe School News, edited by 
Charles Kihega, an Iowa Indian, has been amalgamated 
with the Star temporarily, and the first number of the 
united journals has just reached us. A column or more 
on the last page of it is filled with extracts from letters 
written by some of the boys and girls who are support- 
ing themselves during the summer by farm-work or 
house-work in different parts of the country. Some of 
these extracts are quite as ludicrous as anything in 
‘English as She is Spoke,’ and they have the added 
merit of not being literal translations of foreign idioms. 
(The writers, as a rule, have just begun to study the 
language of the ‘ pale-face.’) A girl or boy who is feel- 
ing rather blue writes, ‘I have got a bad sorry to-day.’ 
Another, who is too indystrious ever to suffer from low 
spirits, declares that ‘ every morning I got up about five 
o’clock and doing my morning work all done before 
breakfast.’ Yet another, eviden tly a boy, would seem 
to deserve equal credit for activity and zeal: ‘ We have 
clean the corn, about 40 bushes in the three hours and I 
have been work hard and make sweat of my face.’ 

The spirit of these brief epistles is, in every case, bet- 
ter than the letter. ‘I am going,’ writes one ambitious 
youth, ‘ to learn how to raise corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
onions, and all everything whatsoever white men do.’ 
The pluck of the next correspondent is equally to be 
commended : *‘ Monday I was shelled corn, and about 8 
o'clock torn my hand very bad too, still I work one 
hand, but too much fun for me to work one hand.’ 
Writes an observant lad : ‘I have watch how make but- 
ter, and [ will try to do myself how build butter, when 
I go back in Indian Territory, and I saw every thing 
how planted, when I grow to be a man I will farm to 
myself.’ A boy or girl thus confesses to a mistaken 
judgment concerning the staying-power of a certain 
hen : ‘ The other day our hen dead, we don’t know what 
was the matter with her perhaps she was sick. Since 
she died I wonder what is the reason she died. She is 
nice looking hen I thought she is strong but she is not 
strong.’ The girl who wrote the following lays herself 
open to a suspicion of having accepted a bribe from a 
soap-maker : ‘I get up about half past 5 o’clock and get 
breakfast. I do all the washing and ironing by myself. 
I use Frank Sidall’s soap, so I don’t have to rub the 
clothes so hard.’ Another girl, we presume it is, who 
complains that country life is ‘awtul still.” ‘I cant 
hear anything,’ she exclaims, ‘ but the canary bird and 
clock.” One little boy went off one day to walk with 
* William and Carl,’ and was somewhat disgusted by the 
tone of their conversation. When he said that he liked 
his situation pretty well, ‘ she [they] said, ‘* pretty hard 
worked this part country East.’’ Oh! she talk gleat 
deal, I can’t tell you all.’ 

. Thetast two extracts we shall quote are longer than 




















the others, and show very vividly the difference in sex 
of the writers. The first is from a girl who has learned 
to perfection the feminine art of coaxing: ‘I put my 
singing book in my room or in the sitting room,’ she 
writes, ‘and I found that somebody tear it up, I was so 
sorry, If you please sent me another one please with 
that girl that is coming to Mrs. E. J. who lives in By- 
berry. I like to sing in the evening out in the yard with 
Mrs. T— and others on Sunday evening. I would not 
have ask you, for I think that it is not right, but I do 
not know what to do, because I like to sing and I have 
not got any book. I was thinking that it would not cost 
you anything if you sent it by that girl, I will be very 
glad to get asinging book.’ The following is from a 
young man who evidently works hard,—‘ and doesn’t 
care who knows it :’ ‘I would like to tell you how much 
I done to-day. In morning I went down the field to 
plow, so as soon as I get done plowing I come in the 
barn to put away horses, and then I come into the house 
to churn so after I done churn I went down to the rye 
field to cut rye for cows’ feed and then after I cut rye I 
come into the barn to do noon work and after I done 
noon work I came in house to eat my dinner then I went 
down the field with horses to roll and after I get done 
roll I get the horses to harrow that same field what I 
been working at. That is all I done for to-day. Do 
you think that is good bit done for to-day? I do any- 
how.’ 








Ethnologic Studies Amongst the Indians. 


Tue Rev. J. Owen Dorsey has prepared for publica- 
tion his ethnologic notes on the Omahas (and a few of 
those relating to the Ponkas, whose dialect is spoken by 
the Omahas), to be entitled ‘Omaha Sociology.’ This 
monograph will form part of the Third Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, which was ready for the 
printes last month, and will probably be ready for dis- 
tribution in the fall, and which will also contain similar 
monographs contributed by Maj. Powell and Mr. Frank 
Cushing. The story of the Rabbit and the Muskrat, 
which appeared some time ago in THE CriTIC, was appa- 
rently told to Mr. Tibbles by some one speaking Omaha ; 
but Mr. Joseph La Fléche (Mr. Tibbles’s father-in-law) 
dictated it to Mr. Dorsey in y>iwere (Oto), in which 
language it is desired to publish it with an interlinear 
and also a free translation. During the winter of 
1882-"3, Mr. Dorsey visited the Kansas and Osages in 
Indian Territory. Among the Kansas he gained about 
3000 of their words ; a few myths, war-stories, and let- 
ters (epistles), in the original ; their kinship system ; 
mourning and war customs ; social organization ; etc. 
Similar information was obtained from the Osages. 
The latter told of a secret order of seven degrees, to 
which they admitted some of their women. This order 
is connected with the mythical history of each gens or 
clan in the tribe. ‘Fragments of the ritual or chanted 
tradition of one of the clans were obtained in the origi- 
nal. Since his return, Mr. Dorsey has found that the 
, Osage accounts, as given in this tradition, agree in a 
remarkable manner with information obtained among 
other tribes, including some of the Dakotas. 








Courses of Reading on Special Subjects. 
Mathematics.* 

THE following list is not designed for the mathematician, but 
for students contemplating a course of Mathematical reading. 
To this end treatises are mentioned which the specialist oon 
consider elementary, while *‘ complete editions,’ works of historic 


* To be concluded August 11. 
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importance, and original papers to be found in the rich field 
of mathematical journals are for a like reason omitted. In some 
cases books cited might be variously classified under several re- 
lated heads. 

No other department is so deficient in works of General 
Reference and History. Of the former, Hutton’s Math. Dic- 
tionary (2 vols. London, 1815), Encyclop. of Mathematics 
(Griffin & Co., London and Glasgow : no — and Davies's and 
Peck’s Dictionary of Mathematics (New York: 1875), the latter 
the most recent English work of this character, are all out of date 
and incomplete. In General History, the same must be said of 
Montucla’s (J. E.) Histoire des Mathématiques, edited and com- 
pleted by De La Lande (4 vols., Paris: 1799-1802) ; Bossut’s 
(Ch.) Histoire Générale des one rong (2 vols., Paris : 1810) ; 
translated by Bonnycastle (London : 1803). For history of spe- 
cial subjects, see below. 

ARITHMETIC, 


For a philosophical treatment of the ideas of number and magni- 
tude, see Elements of Arithmetic. De Morgan(A.). 6th edit. Lon- 
don: 1876. For the best history, see Article by Peacock (G.), Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana (Vol. I. : +829); and Chasles (M.), Histoire 
de l’Arithmétique. Paris: 1843. 


ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTARY. 
Todhunter (I.). London: 1875. Newcomb(S.). New York: 1881 
GENERAL THEORY OF BQUATIONS. 

Serret (J. A.). Cours d’Algébre Supérieure. 2 vols. Paris: 
1877. Astandard work, including all related topics. Todhunter (I.). 
Theory of Equations. London: 1875. An introductory treatise, 
with a chapter on Detérminants. 

Jordan (C.). Traité des Substitutions et des Equations Algébriques. 
Paris: 1870. For advanced reading. 


MODERN ALGEBRA. 

As introductory. Doster (G.). Eléments de la Théorie des Déter- 
minants.. Paris: 1877. Dodgson (C. L.). Elementary Treatise on 
Determinants. Cambridge: 1867. Schlémilch (O.). Compendium 
der héheren Analysis. Braunschw. : 1853. 

Scott (R. F.). Theory of Determinants. Contains a list of 191 
treatises and memoirs on this subject. Employs Grassmann’s alter- 
nate units. Cambridge: 1880. 

Salmon (G.). Lessons Introductory to the Modern Higher Alge- 
bra. Dublin: 1876. 

Baltzer (R.). Theorie u. anwendang d. Determinenten. Leipzig : 
1875. This condensed treatise is valuable for its full references in the 
text to the original sources of the modern theory of determinants, in- 
variants and co-variants in Leibnitz, Cramer, Jacobi, Gauss, Cauchy, 
Cayley and Sylvester. For latest researches, see American —_ 
of Math. Baltimore : the 4th volume (1881) of which contains Peirce’s 
(B.) comprehensive but unfinished Memoir. on Linear Associative 
Algebra. 

HISTORY. 

Peacock (G.). Report of British Association. 1833. Chasles 

(M.). Histoire de l’Algébre. Paris: 1841. 


INFINITESIMAL ANALYSIS. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. » 

De Morgan (A.). Treatise on the Diff. and Integ. Calculus. Lon- 
don: 1842. While introductory, this is also the most complete Eng- 
lish work, with applications to Geometry and Mechanics. 

Price (B.). The Infinitesimal Calculus. 4 vols. Oxford: 1857-68. 
Includes Analytical Mechanics and Calculus of Variations. 

Sturm (Ch.). Cours d’Analyse. 2 vols. Paris: 1880. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
Boole (G.). Differential Equations. London: 1871. 
CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 


Moigno (l’abbé) and Lindelhéf. Calcul des Variations. Paris: 
861. 
Carll (L. B.). Calculus of Variations. New York: 1881. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 

Cayley (A.).° Elementary Treatise on Elliptic Functions. Cam- 
bridge: 1876. Ferrers (N. M.). Spherical Ha:monics (Laplace's 
Functions). London: 1877. 

Briot (C.) and Bouquet. Théorie des Fonctions Elliptiques. Paris: 
1875. Briot. Tnéorie des Fonctions Abéliennes. Paris: 1879. 

HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Todhunter (I.). A History of the Progress ‘of the Calculus of 
Variations. London: 1861. De Morgan (A.). Phil. Mag. 1852. 
Encyclop. Brit. gth edit. Vol. XIII. Carnot (L. N.). Réflexions 
sur la Métaphysique du Calcul Infin. Paris: 1860.. Comte (A.). 
Cours de Philosophie Positive. Book I. Transl. by H. Martineau. 
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New York: 1868. Also transl. by U. M. Gillespie, and published 
separately. New York: 1851. Enneper (A.). 1. Funct. Theorie 
und Geschichte. Halle: 1876. Kéningsberger (L.). Geschichte 
der Ell. Transcendenten. Leipzig: 1879. 
PROBABILITIES. 
ELEMENTARY. 
Whitworth (R. A.). Choice and Chance. Cambridge: 1878. 
Merriman (M.). Elements of the Method of Least Squares. Lon- 
don : 1877. he two standard treatises are those of Laplace (P. S.). 


Essai -Philosophique sur les Probabilités. Paris: 1814. Théorie 
Analytique des Probabilités. Paiis: 1812. Both are rare, but are 
found in CEuvres Completes de Laplace. Paris: 1843-47 ; and in edi- 
tion now in course of publication by the Académie des Sciences. 
T —_ difficult reading, and their most important results are em- 
bodied in 
Lacroix (S. F.). Traité El. du Calcul des Probabilités. Paris : 1852 ; 
and De Morgan (A.). Essay on Probabilities. Forms the 107th vol. 
of Lardner’s Cyclop. London: 1838. Theory of Probabilities. En- 
cyclop. Metropolitana. The former is the best introduction to, as the 
latter is the most exhaustive treatise on, the subject in the English 
é. ! 
HISTORY. 


Todhunter (I.). A History of the Math. Theory of Probabilities. 
London : 1865. 
A. S. Harpy. 





Confession. 


Tuov art the friend and comrade, poesy, 
For whom I suffer all things, still content 
If not in vain for thee my light is spent, 
The share of heavenly light that fell on me. 
Thou art my meat, my drink, my liberty; 
Thou art my garb, thou art my tenement, 
Wherein I hide all night from floods unpent, 
From lightnings, winds and scourgings of the sea. 
‘Oh, thou art strong and lovely as the light— 
Yea, as the light of morning strong and sweet! 
Thou art the lover perfect in my sight, 
Attending all my steps with eager feet, 
The form—the image in my dreams at night, 
The morning glory that I rise to greet. 

O. C, AuRINGER. 





The Lounger 


ONE wonders, sometimes, on meeting people of a certain type, 
that the old doctrine of metempsychosis is not revived. Or is it 
that the Darwinian theory of reversion sufficiently explains the 
apparent revival of the life of some back century in living per- 
sons? There are women who only seem capable of bearing 
these prodigies, possessing in a marked degree the traits of some 
remote ancestor who disappears again in the next generation. 
There was an Earl of Buchan, a hundred years ago, who be- 
lieved that he had fought at Agincourt, Crecy, Marston Moor, 
and wherever else any of his ancestors fought, and who would 
speak as tamiliarly of what he had done on those battle-fields as he 
would of a run with the hounds a week before. So I remember 
a family where, as one of them said, ‘that d-mn-d Hindoo 
would come back,’ once in several generations,—there having 
been long ago a taint of Indian blood in the Saxon strain. 





The Rev. Dr. Dix, in his Life of his father, is apparently 
somebody come back who lived in the XIIth or XIIIth Century. 
It is quite likely he was an abbot, who was entirely unaware that 
there was a world of any consequence outside the walls of his 
monastery, or that people anywhere were worthy of considera- 
tion who were not monks. Fortunately for the happiness of this 
belated prelate, he fell into the rectorship of Trinity Church. 
The theory of reversion lets in curious rays of light on his book, 
and, indeed, his character generally. It makes it quite easy to 
understand his notions about women, about any inferior class, 
about the holy house over which he presides, and about the Dixes. 
Then one understands how it is that days so often lose in 
these pages the designations they have been known by for some 
hundreds of years. They are no ey od Monday the Ist, or 
Tuesday the 2d, or some other day of the week and the month, 
but only.the days of some saint. To be told, for example, that 
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this or that event, peculiar to our day and civilization—, a politi- 
cal convention, or a railroad accident—occurred on St. So and 
So’s Day, gives a charming medizval flavor to the book. One 
gets quite a new comprehension of things when one sees behind 
the author his other self, not less than five hundred years old, 
and with the fine mold of his monastic cell hanging from his 
venerable beard. 





I can forgive much to Mrs. Langtry, now that she has disa- 
vowed any intention of writing a book on America; but Iam 
heartily glad that she is about to rid us, if only for a time, of her 

resence. Her example and career as a ‘professional beauty’ 

ave had a most pernicious effect on the yeas women of this 
country—those silly creatures whom Mr. Wilde describes as 
‘oases of unreasonableness in a desert of common-sense.’ 





The following lines on the late James T. Brady are not from 
the death notices of the Philadelphia Ledger. They appear in 
‘The Blind Canary,’ by Hugh Farrar McDermott, of which a 
second edition, ‘revised, with additions,’ has just issued from 
the press of Messrs. Putnam : 

*Too soon, alas! the link is broken 
Too soon the days of friendship o’er ; 
To soon, oh death! it must be spoken, 
Our own dear Brady is no more.’ 





I have often been asked if I know whether the person who 
signs herself ‘A Working Girl,’ in Harper's Magazine, isa 
genuine worker. ‘If she is,’ say my questioners, ‘it seems 
Strange that one evidently well educated and certainly with a 
gift for writing should have to work with her hands,’ It is true, 

owever, that this person is a genuine working girl, or rather 
that she was, for she is now a woman, and a forewoman. She 
began just as other factory girls begin, and as she has been pro- 
moted from time to time, she now makes a good living—a better 
one, probably, than she would if she devoted all -her time to 
writing. She is not only interested in her work, but in her 
fellow-workers ; and she is the guide, philosopher and friend of 
the girls with whom she is associated. All she has written for 
Harper's, so far, has been drawn from her own experience. 





The late William B. Reed, of Philadelphia, a friend of Thackeray 
and other famous men, was appointed by President Buchanan to 
write his Life, but a sea of troubles that almost swamped Mr. 
Reed prevented him from completing the task. He never got 
further than the examination of Mr. Buchanan's p pers and the 
writing of two introductory chapters of the work. When Mr. 
Reed ened the task it was transferred to the late Judge John 
Cadwallader, also of Philadelphia, who died before he had 
begun to write. To change the luck, the executors then turned 
the papers over to a New Yorker, Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, 
who has brought it to a happy completion. Mr. Buchanan 
seems to have lived with an idea of having his life written ; for 
he not only kept all the letters that were written to him, but all 
that he wrote he gathered in from his numerous correspondents. 
Then he kept a pretty full journal, besides which, according to 
his biographer, ‘he rarely held an important conversation, or 
was engaged in acritical conversation, without writing down an 
account of it with his own hand immediately afterward.’ 





There is nothing new in the fact that artists paint from nude 
models, but I confess that I am surprised to learn that almost 
every one of the nymphs in Hans Makart’s painting, ‘ Diana's 
Hunting Party,’ ‘ is a portrait of a beautiful Viennese ;’ that one 
of these nude water sprites ‘has the features of the wife of 
the English Ambassador in Vienna [I am very glad that the 
American Ambassador’s wife is not in the group], and another 
those of an actress in one of the Austrian theatres. The wife ot 
a Russian nobleman is the original of the third. The Queen of 
the water nymphs is the Swedish wife of a rich Hebrew banker 
of Vienna,’ I should think that the artist had sold it to an 
American to spare the blushes of his subjects, if he had not 
made an agreement with the purchaser, Mr. James H. Banker, 
of Irvington, that it should be exhibited in ‘ the larger cities of 
Europe as well as America.’ The picture is now in the Custom 


House and will not be put on public exhibition until the fall. 
Where this exhibition will be held is not mentioned yet, but*I 
would suggest as appropriate the place where Bouguereau’s 
Nymphs and Satyr hang. 
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THURLOW WEED’S Autobiography, which fills 800 octavo 
pages, will be ready to deliver to subscribers on August 1. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler has written an article on ‘ Recent 
Buildings in New York’ for the ay oye Harper's. \t will 
be profusely illustrated with choice bits of architectural design. 
The reader unacquainted with the improvement that has been 
made in New York in the matter of architecture will be 
astonished at what Mr. Schuyler here reveals. 

Among the books just ready or soon.to be issued by D. 
Appleton & Co. are ‘The Love Poems of Louis Barnaval,’ 
edited with an introduction, by Charles De Kay, and a bio- 

ee memorr of the late John Keese, one of the most popular 

ook-auctioneers and wits of this city forty years ago. The 
book is written by his son, William L. Keese, and contains 
reminiscences and anecdotes of literary circles in New York a 
generation ago. 

The Kinsmen ate their third dinner in London a month ago 
to-day. Mr. E. A. Abbey made an etching for the menu, and 
the diners were Messrs. G. H. Boughton, Austin Dobson, Clar- 
ence King, Andrew Lang, E, W. Gosse, J. R. Osgood, Laurence 
Hutton, J. B. Matthews, Alfred Parsons, William Laffan, Linley 
Sambourne, Randolph Caldecott and Comyns Carr. 


The Numismatic Society has secured funds which will enable 
it to purchase the collection of British Museum facsimiles of an- 
cient coins referred to in our issue of June 30. 


Mr. Arnold will sail from England in the Servia, on Oct. 13. 


In about a week, Messrs. Henry A. Sumner & Co. will issue 
‘ An Ideal Fanatic,’ a new novel by Mrs, L. B. Porch. 

Miss Kate Field will publish in the August Manhattan a por- 
tion of her ‘ Diary in the Engadine,’ disclosing, it is said, some 
incidents in her life ‘known hitherto to a few only of her inti- 
mate friends.’ 

The summer numbers of Zhe Graphic and The Illustrated 
London News are illustrated chiefly by American artists. 

Mr. W. J. Loftie, of the London Zimes, will contribute to The 
Manhattan for August some ‘ London Notes on Literature and 
Art.’ 

Part I. of the Collection of Illustrations of Historic Costume to 
be published by the new Costume Society of London is ready for 
subscribers, and may be obtained through the secretary, Mr. E. 
W. Godwin, at No. 7 Great College Street, Westminster, S. W., 
London, Eng. Each plate is 11 x 15 inches, and is taken directly 
from original sources. The annual subscription is a guinea. 

A new portrait of Burns will be the frontispiece of the Septem- 
ber Century. 

‘ Voices for the Speechless’ is the title of a volume of selec- 
tions for schools and _— reading, compiled by Abraham 
Firth, Secretary of the American Humane Association, and pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The extracts in prose and 
poetry, are of a sort well calculated to 

‘ plead the cause 
Of those dumb mouths that have no speech.’ 

The third paper in the series on Southern California, by 
‘H.H.,’ published in Zhe Century for August, is of more than 
usual significance for a descriptive magazine article. Mrs. Jack- 
son’s subject is the present condition of the Mission Indians, 
The narrative was prepared in 1882, during a visit to that region, 
and the writer’s appointment as Government inspectir g agent 
for these tribes was the result of an interview which she had 
with Secretary Teller, in which he learned, for the first time, of 
the condition of affairs now first made public in this paper. 

Under the title of ‘ Theatre Contemporain,’ Mr. William R. 
Jenkins, of 850 Sixth Avenue, is publishing a series uf the best 
modern and standard French plays, unobjectionable in character, 
and well adapted to the requirements of persons studyin 
French. The series is neatly printed in pamphlet-form, an 
separate plays are sold for twenty-five cents a-piece. Those 
issued thus far are Labiche’s ‘ Le Voyage de M. Ferrichon’ and 
: Grammaire,’ D’Hervilly’s ‘ Vent d’Ouest’ and ‘La Sou- 

iére,’ (the last two in one cover), and Dumanoir and La- 
fargue’s ‘ Le Gentilhomme Pauvre.’ 
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Thirty large parchment volumes containing the official records 
of the employment of Hessian troops by the British Government, 
and to their participation in the American Revolution, have 
been discovered in the Marburg archives. Among the docu- 
ments in these volumes are the letters of the Landgrave of Hesse 
to his generals in this country, and there are excellent sketches 
and maps of the localities of the Hessian headquarters. 

Mastery is already ten or twelve weeks old. It seems to be 
growing in merit as well as in popular favor. 

Mr. Foster’s Monthly Reference Lists for June is devoted to 
Jefferson’s Administrations and the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Grace Darling has found a biographer in a certain Eva Hope, 
whose sketch of the famous life-saver, illustrated with several 
spirited wood-cuts in tint, will be published by Mr. Whittaker. 

Mr. Herbert H. Smith continues, in 7he American Naturalist 
for July, his excellent series of gg on Brazil. An index is 
published in this number to the six previous issues of the 
Naturalist this year: 


Dr. Deems is the editor,.and E. B. Treat the publisher, of a 
new monthly, called Christian Thought, which is to be filled with 
papers read before the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 

The first number—a well-printed pamphlet, in a terra- 
cotta-colored cover—is dated July. 3 

A writer in the London 7Zimes, referring to some improve- 
ments which have been made during the reign of the present 
Czar of Russia, declares the most hopeful of recent signs to be 
‘the entire cessation of the ecclesiastical censorship that was 
formerly exercised over scientific writings.’ The jurisdiction of 
the censors has been limited to political works. 


An important discovery of Roman coins on the estate of the 
Earl of acaier: at Cobham Hall, near Rochester, is recorded 
in the June Antiguary. In digging up the roots of a tree, a 
short distance from the hall, workmen came upon a large earth- 
enware jar, which was found to contain between 800 and 
bronze coins of the IVth Century. The Romans, who left Brit- 
ain in the following century, had a fortified station near Roches- 
ter, on the site of which Rochester Castle now stands. 


* Apropos of the education of women and of the callings for 
which they are suited,’ says Nature, ‘it is a remarkable fact 
that the recently opened Brooklyn Bridge, of which we have 
heard so much as one of the greatest triumphs of engineering, 
owes its existence partly to the genius of a woman. Mrs. 
Washington Roebling, the wife of the engineer who was in- 
trusted with the construction of the Brooklyn Bridge, has been 
chief of the engineering staff ever since her husband first fell 
ill, . . . The enormous structure which Americans not 
incorrectly call ‘‘ one of the most conspicuous marvels of the 
XIXth century,’’ was completed under her direction.’ 


The Detroit Free Press has interviewed Mrs. Janet Hanning, 
the youngest sister of Thomas Carlyle, and has made an inter- 
esting column of her conversation on the subject of her * Brother 
Tom.’ Mrs. Hanning has lived at Hamilton, Ont., some thirt 
years, and has there imbibed a slight pe against Ameri- 
cans. This, however, disappeared when she crossed the line 
between Canada and ‘the States,’ and came face to face with 
the denizens of Detroit. Among the scraps of information 
which the Free Press extorted from the traveller were the fullow- 
ing : (1) Carlyle was ‘ excessively fond’ of riding. ‘it was on 
horseback that most of his thinking was done. Out of his lon 
rides came much that was best in his books.’ (2) ‘ Although 
he never had any of his own, he was a great lover of children. 
Nothing seemed to brighten him so much as the little ones. ’ 
(3) Mrs. Hanning believes that her brother ‘ never opened his 
inmost heart and gave his unreserved confidence to any man ex- 
cept Ralph Waldo Emerson, unless it was Goethe, to whom he 
was much attached. . .. When Goethe died, Tom wrote us 
that he felt as if he had lost another earthly father. Our own 
father had died in January, and Goethe’s death occurred in 
March of the same year.” (4) ‘He and Mrs. Carlyle were very 
happy in each other, but in summing up their lives, this ought 
always to be remembered: Mrs. Carlyle had no children. As 
the years went on, she tired of reading, and felt more and more 
the need of her husband’s close er He couldn’t 
give it, being wholly devoted to letters, and I suppose she 
brooded over it a good deal. They weré, nevertheless, sincerely 
attached to each other.’ 
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tive —— in a very attractive style. The combination of 

rchment paper and brown ink is.a happy one for the cover. 

n his new dress the Bachelor will be found a most agreeable 

companion to sojourners at the seaside or spa, as well as to the 
unfortunate stay-at-homes. 

Dr. Moritz Busch’s next instalment of Bismarckiana will! be 
called ‘Our Chancellor,’ and will be published in this country 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons simultaneously with its appearance 
in England and Germany. The book will be published here in 
one volume, and will be ready early in the fall. It will be quite 
as personal as Dr. Busch’s previous work, and will discuss Bis- 
marck’s religious views and principles, his relations to the press 
and to the different European powers, his oratory, his humor, 
and his private life. 


“Ten Times One is Ten,’ by Edward Everett Hale (a/ias Col- 
onel Frederick Ingham), has been reprinted by Roberts Bros. 

Routledge’s Universal Library, edited by Henry Morley, has 
opened well in England. Of the first volume, Sheridan’s Plays, 
twenty thousand copies were sold in a fortnight. The Henry 
Irving Birthday-Book published by the same house has been 
equally fortunate. The demand is greater than the supply—so 
great, in fact, that the publishers have not been able to supply 
their American house yet. The only relation the popular actor 
has to the book is that the selections are from the plays he acts 
in. His portrait, in various réles, adorns its pages. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish this week a translation, by 
the late Charles T. Brooks, of ‘ The Invisible Lodge,’ of Jean 
Paul Richter. 


Messrs. Appleton have selected as a title for a little paper- 
covered volume Punch’ s advice to those about to marry—‘ Don’t.’ 
This ‘Don’t’ is ‘a manual of improprieties and mistakes in 
conduct and speech that should be avoided.’ Another volume 
in this series will be ‘ English as she is Wrote,’ containing ex- 
amples of amusing blunders in composition. 

We have received from James Clarke & Co., of 13 Fleet Street, 
London, a copy of the first issue of ‘The Christian World 
Year-Book ’ (1883), containing a complete list of ministers of all 
the non-conforming churches of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
information for their use. 

Mr. Whittaker announces ‘Sermons on Future Punishment,’ 
by Rev. Dr. R. H. McKim ; ‘ Notes on the late Revision of the 

ew Testament,’ by Rev. Dr. D. R. Goodwin; and ‘ Pauline 
Charity,’ by Rev. Dr. Joseph Cross—a series of discourses on St. 
Paul’s definition of charity. fp 

Under the title, ‘ A College Fetich,’ Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
have issued in pamphlet-form the address delivered by Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., before the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, a month ago to-day. In this oration, it will be remem- 
bered, Mr. Adams protested against the importance assigned to 
the dead languages, and particularly Greek, in the curricula of 
Harvard and other colleges. 

Science enters a vigorous protest against the printing of costly 
scientific reports by the Government, and their ‘ reckless ’ distri- 
bution. It is maintained that the work should be done, by con- 
tract, by the established publishers. 

Sefior J. A. Perez Bonalde has just issued a second edition 
of ‘El Puema del Niagara,’ which will be read by his compa- 
triots with melancholy interest, in view of the recent death of 
Captain Webb in the whirlpool rapids. 

* The Diseases of Memory,’ translated from the French of Th. 
Ribot by Mr. J. Fitzgerald, has been added to the Humboldt 
Library. 

The XVIIIth volume of the Fournal of Numismatics begins 
with the current quarterly issue. 


* The Story of Ida,’ by ‘ Francesca’ (John Wiley & Sons, and 
Cupples, Upham & Co.), is a very pretty reprint of a little book 
which has been very popular in England. Attention was called 
to it in the first place by John Ruskin in his lectures at Oxford, 
and in the preface to the book itself. The pseudonym, ‘ Fran- 
cesca,’ is a slight change of the Christian name of Miss Frances 
Alexander, a lady artist of Boston, now living in Florence. It 
was at Mr. Ruskin’s urgent request that ‘ The Story of Ida’ was 
given to the public, he himself undertaking to edit it. In his 


preface to the book he says: ‘ Let it be noted with thankful 
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A new edition of ‘ Bachelor Bluff’ presents that argumenta- 
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reverence that this is the story of a Catholic girl written by a 
Protestant one, yet the two of them so united in the Truth of the 
Christian Faith and in the joy of its Love that they are absolutely 
unconscious of any difference in the forms or letters of their 
religion.’ 

Mr. Hoskins, who engraved Doré’s illustration of a line from 
Poe, which is to appear as the frontispiece of the September 
Harper's, took one of the prizes at the last Salon. The highest 
pe was awarded to Charles Baude, who engraved the head of 

ashington Irving for the same magazine, a few months since. 

In the fifth of the papers in The Bibliographer (Bouton), in 
which he is outlining ‘ A Scheme for a Dictionary of Periodical 
Literature,’ Mr. Cornelius Walford discusses the scope of the 
proposed great work. Primarily, he says, it is to embrace the 
British Empire ; ‘ but I hope also to include in it at least an out- 
line of the development of the press, and of periodical publica- 
tions in most of the European countries, and if possible, of the 
other nations of the world.’ Incidentally he alludes to the 
* despicable’ laws which fetter the press of Ireland ; and inci- 
dentally also he mentions the report that the proprietor of Zhe 
New York Herald‘ is contemplating laying two special cables 
across the Atlantic.’ Speaking of the publishers of periodicals, 
Mr. Walford says : ‘They are mostly men who can stand fire ; 
they are always men who can be true to an important trust. 
The direct service they render to the press is very great, and 

uite indispensable. When the law seizes upon them to satisfy 
the malignity of some scoundrel who has been exposed, their 
offence is always—it can be no more or less—that they per- 
formed the duty for which they were engaged. When they are 
imprisoned in respect of libel or defamation—as they too often 
are—it may be said they are punished for offences they are 
known not to have committed in a moral, if perchance they have 
in a legal or technical, sense. Hence my sympathies are largely 
with them. ’ 





FRENCH NOTES. 

‘ RIVAROL et la Société Francaise Pendant la Revolution et 
l’Emigration,’ by M. de Lescure, just published, is an important 
work on the brilliant writer and wit of that period, and the state 
of society which produced him. ‘The Macedonian Drama,’ 
by Vice-Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, of the Academy of 
Sciences (Plon), is a collection of studies from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, which have thrown light on questions of ancient 
history usually abandoned to the pedantic, and which contain 
useful suggestions for the solution of more than one problem of 
the present and the future.——‘ Hors de France,’ by M. A. 
Méziéres, of the French Academy, is a work in which the liter- 
atures of Italy, Spain and England are made the subject of 
valuable studies. 








SPANISH NOTES. 

A NEw volume of poems by Gregorio Gutierrez Gonzalez, a 
celebrated South American poet, has just appeared in Bogota. 
——A French translation of a Spanish drama, * Locura 6 Santi- 
dad,’ by Joseph Echegaray, has appeared in Paris.--—‘ A Criti- 
cal Judgment of the Works of Calderon de la Barca, from a Judi- 
cial Standpoint,’ by D. Heliodoro Rojas de la Vega, has ap- 
peared in Valladolid. A curious work, just published in 
Madrid, is the ‘ Bibliography of Bull-fighting,’ by Luis Carmena y 
Millan.——The second edition of a volume of poems by D. Fer- 
nando de la Vera é Isla, published in Madrid, is pronounced by 
a Spanish reviewer to be characterized by robustness of style, 
severe rectitude of inspiration in thought, correctness and spon- 
taneity, profundity and elegance. . 

The next session of the International Society of Americanists, 
which has for its object to contribute to the progress of ethno- 
graphical, linguistic and historical studies relative to the two 
Americas, especially for the period before Christopher Colum- 
bus, will be eld in Copenhagen from the 21st to the 24th of 
August next, under the protection of King Christian IX. The 
honorary president is Frederick Christian, Prince Royal of 
Denmark. 








DUTCH NOTES. 


De Portefeuille oP te 30 opens with an article entitled 
* Ongeloof in Cijfers’ (Unbelief in Figures), which gives différ- 


ent journalistic views of the progress made by the Dutch nation. 
——A translation of one of Mayne Reid’s novels, by H. T. 
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Chappuis, has just appeared in Holland, under the title *‘ Naar 
de Hudsonsbaailanden.’—-—Melate van Java’s romance, ‘ De 
Joukvrouwe van Groenerode ’ (The Maiden of Groenerode), will 
shortly be published in a German translation in Cologne. 

A volume of dialect poems, by B. van Meurs, published in 
Utrecht, has reached a second edition.‘ Thoughts on Immor- 
tality among the Hindoos,’ by G. Birnie, is a thoughtful contri- 
bution to speculative literature.——‘ De Mannen van Sint-Maar- 
ten,’ a historical romance in -three parts, by J. Hut van Buren, 
is a recent work calculated to raise the author to high rank as 
a historical novelist. The scene is laid in Utrecht during the 
XVth Century, and the historical coloring of the narrative is said 
to be as remarkable as the knowledge of human nature and the 
literary art displayed in it. 

*Het Geschenk van den Jager,’ a prose idyl by a female 
writer, Vrouwe Courtmans, which received a literary prize in a 
government concours, has reached its fourth edition. Vos- 
maer’s ‘ Amazone’ has been translated into French and will 
shortly appear in a German edition. A translation of Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserved,’ by Soera Rana, has recently appeared in 
Utrecht, and is well spoken of by the critics——‘ Paolo en 
Francesca,’ by Louise Stratenus, the distinguished Dutch poet- 
ess, deals with the love of a young Russian, Feodor Wiasoff, and 
a Polish maiden, Walesca Borgesca, who, divided by political 
and family differences, are finally united in Siberia.——‘ Mozart's 
Residence in Holland, and Musical Life There in the Last Half 
of the XVIIIth Century,’ by D. F. Scheurleer, is a new and val- 
uable contribution to musical literature. 











The Book-Exchange. 


[UNDER this heading, any reader of THe Critic who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not — answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
éy Tue Critic. Je such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.) 3 

25.—Offer desired for : Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion. 4 parts. Good condition. For sale: 1 set Harvard Shakspeare, 
20-vol. edition, one-half calf, new, $39. The same in cloth, new, $17. The 
same in 10 vols., cloth, $14. Address T. 

27.—Works of Melancthon, in 4 vols. Published by Peucer, at Witteberg, 
1562-4. Forsale. J. M. Ross, Merchants National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

28.—lIrving’s Life of Columbus, 3 vols. Sparks’s Writings of Washi 1 
11 vols, Exchange for standard medical works, or sell. F. é Sheldon, M. D., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

30.—I would exchange 7he Jnternational Review, Vols. I. to VII., Olshau- 
sen’s Commentaries, 6 vols., The authorship of Shakspeare (Holmes), The 
Shakspearean Myth (Morgan), English Literature (Underwood), and others, a 
list of which will be furnished on request, for Origen’s and Tertullian’s Works 
in the Ante-nicene Library, Chrysostom’s Works, The Harvard Sh " 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, Ullman's Reformers before the Refor- 
mation, Tullach’s Rational Theology, Hodge’s Theology, and Pope’s Theol- 
ogy. P. O. Box 153, Westerville, O. 





Science 
Gaiton on Human Faculty.* 

Tue useful biological work accomplished in England 
in great part during the past few years has had an influ- 
ence upon our knowledge of human life which it is 
almost impossible to estimate, and many of the meta- 
physical teachings of the Scotch school, profound and 
grand as they are, bid fair to be cast entirely aside by 
the exact investigations of the indefatigable band in the 
ranks of which are found the names of Huxley, Tyndall, 
Spencer, Ferrier, Brunton and Galton. Many of the 
beautiful and elaborate theories of the older philoso- 
phers are being controverted every day by ruthless 
physiologists who demonstrate, by facts susceptible of 
proof in many different ways, that even the higher 
mental attributes are dependent upon the comparative 





* Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development. By Francis Galton, F.R.S., 
etc. New York ; Macmillan & Co. 
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perfection of the arrangement and number of the nerve 
cells in the cerebral cortex, and the closeness of their 
connections. The idiot after all possesses perhaps as 
many nerve cells as an intelligent person, but the inter- 
cellular connections are undeveloped. The low cunning 
of the criminal and his degraded moral sensibility are 
associated with convolutional atypy, and so on. The 
development of faculty is due to the condition and exer- 
cise of the organs themselves, and the brain and the 
capacity of individuals vary greatly. 

Mr. Galton in his interesting book, which is, if possi- 
ble, more valuable than his previous work upon heredity, 
takes up a new line of work which he follows in a sys- 
tematic and careful manner, and he pursues a plan of 
investigation in which his object is to guage energy, sen- 
sitivity, and auditory and visual power ; and, by a large 
mass of statistics which go to prove the capacity of indi- 
viduals in certain directions, and the influences, heredi- 
tary and other, that erfter into the development of capa- 
bility of various kinds, he brings forward much that is 
of striking interest. Oneof his objects is the determina- 
tion of the function of imagery in various persons, and 
by an ingenious arrangement of figures he is able to 
definitely record this purely subjective variation of in- 
tellectual sensitiveness. By his test for acuteness of 
hearing he arrives at the conclusion that in old people 
the ability to hear high-pitched sounds is greatly dimin- 
ished, and this failure may be present although no 
marked loss of. hearing power of other kinds is appreci- 
able. 

By far the most interesting part of Mr. Galton’s work 
is the description of the so-called ‘ composite photogra- 
phy,’ by which from a number of pictures he produces 
one which displays the prominent characteristics of all. 
Several portraits are taken under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances as to sitting, illumination and focussing, 
and these are then carefully approximated by means of 
an apparatus, so that the pupils of the eyes are bisected 
by crossed threads, and at the same time guides are 
made by pins as they are in a printer’s register. The 
pictures, one over another, are placed before a camera 
which contains a slowly acting plate, and are removed 
one at a time at regular intervals, so that a faint expo- 
sure of each is made. The result is a singularly curious 
picture upon the glass plate. 

The possibilities of this kind of mechanical work are 
almost without limit. Mr. Galton presents composite 
portraits of criminals and consumptives, and, in contrast 
with these, pictures of persons of vigorous health. 

The thief and murderer types are based upon the 
faces of eight convicts, and the results are not agreeable 
to contemplate, and are suggestive of the truth of the 
frequently advanced theory that crime and disease go 
hand in hand. A typical photograph of consumptives 
of both sexes is based in one instance upon fifty-six pri- 
mary portraits, while that of health includes the faces of 
twenty-three men and officers of the Royal Engineers. 
An historical curiosity which is something like the pict- 
ure of Cleopatra reproduced by Mr. Gorringe is the 
composite portrait of the great Alexander, the compo- 
nents being the profile likenesses on six different medals. 

Mr. Galton lays great stress upon the importance of 
collecting and keeping family likenesses and measure- 
ments for reference. He believes, and very rightly, that 
such data would have not only an anthropological but a 
sanitary value; and by a well-extended accumulation 
of facts and pictures, many questions of longevity and 
heredity might be determined which are now only 
guessed at, or imperfec.ly understood. 
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